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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to determine how well selected 
leadership competencies were remembered and used 1, 2, and 3 years after the 
completion of a structured collegiate leadership course. The study also 
investigated self-perceived leadership skills of the students 1, 2, and 3 
years removed from the course and the use of selected leadership competencies 
compared to leadership experience. A 3-part survey was prepared and e-mailed 
to 25 members of the spring 2000 class, 24 members from spring 2001, and 25 
members of the spring 2002 class. Students reported the same "amount" of 
knowledge comprehension about the 12 leadership competencies whether they had 
taken the class, 1, 2, or 3, years earlier. Students applied the competencies 
with the same regularity whether they had taken the course 1, 2, or 3 years 
earlier. There were no statistically significant differences between self- 
perceived leadership skills and the number of years after the collegiate 
leadership course. Findings did suggest that the use of certain leadership 
competencies was enhanced with time. (SLD) 
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Summary 

Over the past thirty years, there has been an increase of interest in leadership from 
researchers and the business world. Leadership models have been developed along 
with numerous leadership theories that aim to make leadership a functional subject. 
Leadership scholars know that leadership theory can be taught, (Bennis, 1994) but 
not a substantial amount of research has looked at the retention and use of these 
theories. 

The purpose of this study was to determine how well selected leadership 
competencies were remembered and utilized one, two, and three years after the 
completion of a structured collegiate leadership course. This study also investigated 
self-perceived leadership skills of the students one, two, and three years removed 
from the course and the use of selected leadership competencies compared to 
leadership experience. 

Summary of Review of Literature 

“Leadership has a setting, a historical framework, a wholeness of meaning and 
diversity of influences” (Thomas & Bainbridge, 2002). Leadership is a discipline 
like all other disciplines in the fact that there are constant discussions and scholarly 
debate over theories and ideas. One issue that is constantly being pondered 
revolves around the question “are leaders bom or made.” Most leadership scholars 
believe that it a little of both. Leaders are bom with some characteristics that make 
them more effective, but proper instruction and experience shapes leader success. 
“Making” leaders is also entitled leadership education. “It includes those learning 
activities and educational environments that are intended to enhance and foster 
leadership abilities” (Brungardt, 1996). 

Many institutions of higher education have recently realized the importance of 
formal leadership education. In 1996, Brungardt reported that there were between 
two hundred and five hundred colleges and universities that offered leadership 
development programs. Since 1996, the numbers have only increased and four- year 
degree programs are now offered at many leading institutions. “Leadership 
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development is important and useful because it can enrich the undergraduate 
experience, empower students, and give them a greater sense of control over their 
lives” (Astin & Astin, 2000). 

Love and Yoder (1980) reported that more than two-thirds of the students, 
whom they surveyed, indicated that they developed leadership skills as a direct 
result of curricular or extracurricular activities in college. Adding to the argument, 
Flaum said, “Leadership is gritty, requires gumption, and demands what can’t be 
faked-hard work, integrity, and credibility” (2002). Leadership simulations and 
activities are known ways to teach students about leadership but the true test of 
leadership comes from actual experiences. The principles of andragogy also state 
that learning becomes more effective when the student can draw upon experiences. 
(Knowles, 1998) 

Hypotheses 

In the following null hypotheses, “leadership competencies” included: Trait Theory, 
Theory X/Theory Y, Task v Relationship, Blake and Mouton’s Managerial Grid, 
Image, Motivation, Situational Leadership, Delegation, Teams, Tuckman’s Team 
Development Model, Vision, Power, Transactional/Transformational, and 
Consensus. 

H0i: Following participation in a structured, collegiate leadership class, there is no 
difference in student perception of selected leadership competency knowledge 
among 2000, 2001, 2002 classes. 

HO 2 : Following participation in a structured, collegiate leadership class, there is no 
difference in student perception of selected leadership competency use among 
2000, 2001, 2002 classes. 

H0 3 : There is no difference in self-perceived leadership skills (working with others, 
decision-making, positional leadership, understanding of self, and 
communication) among members of 2000, 2001, 2002 classes. 

H0 4 : There is no relationship between leadership experience (number of activities, 
leadership courses taken, hours spent per week in student activities, and level of 
involvement) and self-perceived use of leadership competencies learned in a 
structured collegiate leadership course. 

Summary of Methodology 

A three-part instrument was used in this study (Appendix A). Responses to each 
statement were chosen from the five point Likert scale provided. A higher numeric 
value for a particular statement indicated a stronger agreement or self-perception of 
the question. 
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The first section of the instrument focused on how much the respondent 
remembered and used the information (competencies) presented in collegiate 
leadership class. These leadership competencies included: Trait Theory, Theory 
X/Theory Y, Task v Relationship, Blake and Mouton’s Managerial Grid, Image, 
Motivation, Situational Leadership, Delegation, Teams, Tuckman’s Team 
Development Model, Vision, Power, Transactional/Transformational, and 
Consensus. 

The second section was used to assess the respondent’s self-perceptions of 
leadership skills. The Leadership Skills Inventory (LSI) was developed and tested 
by Carter and Townsend at Iowa State University in 1981 (Townsend, 1981). The 
LSI consisted of twenty-one statements describing various leadership and life skills. 
These statements corresponded to five internal scales used for analysis: working 
with others, decision-making, positional leadership, understanding of self, and 
communication. This section of the instrument was selected due to consistent 
reliability coefficients revealed in the earlier studies of Thorp (1997), Bruck (1997), 
and Taylor (1998). 

The final section of the instrument covered personal characteristics that included 
gender, identifying which year the respondent took the class, number of collegiate 
activities, leadership courses taken, hours spent per week in student activities, and 
self-perceived level of involvement. A leadership experience score was calculated 
by summing the scores from number of collegiate activities, leadership courses 
taken, hours spent per week in student activities, and self-perceived level of 
involvement. 

Graduate students within the department of Agricultural Education, who had taken 
AGED 340, field tested the instrument. In addition, the statements were analyzed 
for consistency and reliability. The reliabilities for the five scales were as follows: 
working with groups (0.42), decision-making (0.60), positional leadership (0.82), 
understanding of self (0.58), and communication (0.49). An alpha level of .05 was 
utilized in the data analysis. 

Each participant was e-mailed the link for the questionnaire. In order to start the 
surveying process, the participant had to agree to the Informed Consent Form 
provisions stated and approved by the Institutional Review Board (Appendix B). 
Each participant was issued a code-number in his or her contact e-mail, to be used 
for tracking purposes only. The code had to be entered for the student to continue 
with the survey. Once the student completed the survey and selected the “submit 
form” button, the information was instantaneously downloaded into an excel 
spreadsheet that was housed on a secure departmental network. 
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Population 

The population for this study was experienced collegiate leaders who completed an 
academic leadership course. The purposive sample (Babie, 1998) consisted of 
seventy-four students who were experienced leaders and had completed a collegiate 
leadership course. The collegiate course was taught at Texas A&M University and 
was cataloged as AGED 340, Professional Leadership Development: special 
sophomore leader section. The purposive sample included the twenty-five members 
of the Spring 2000 class, twenty- four members of the Spring 2001 class, and 
twenty-five members of the Spring 2002 class. 

Findings and Conclusions Related to Hypothesis One 

Hypothesis one stated: Following participation in a structured, collegiate leadership 
class, there is no difference in student perception of selected leadership competency 
knowledge among students enrolled in the 2000, 2001, or 2002 classes. To obtain 
the results for this hypothesis, a ONE-WAY ANOVA and Tukey’s post-hoc test 
were calculated. Differences in means were considered to be significantly 
significant at the 0.05 level. Findings showed that in thirteen leadership 
competencies, Trait Theory, Theory X/Theory Y, Image, Motivation, Situational 
Leadership, Delegation, Teams, Tuckman’s Team Development Model, Vision, 
Power, Transactional/Transformational, and Consensus, no statistical significance 
was found among students one, two, and three years after the course. Therefore, 
students retained their knowledge over time. It did not matter if they took the 
leadership course one, two, or three years ago; the students reported the same 
“amount” of knowledge comprehension in these particular leadership competencies. 

There were statistically significant differences found one, two, and three years after 
the course in the students’ self-perceived knowledge of Task v Relationship and 
Blake and Mouton’s Managerial Grid. Results indicated that students enrolled in 
the Spring of 2000 had lower self-perceived knowledge in Task v Relationship than 
the classes of Spring 2001 and Spring 2002. Results also showed that there was a 
significant difference between self-perceived knowledge about Blake and Mouton’s 
Managerial Grid in the class of 2001 and 2002. The class of 2001 has a lower self- 
perceived knowledge. 

The findings indicated that twelve leadership competencies were, for the most part, 
remembered the same amount one, two, and three years after a structured collegiate 
leadership course. It can be concluded that any experienced leader regardless of 
age and post-course experience can retain leadership competencies. This 
conclusion supports Bennis (1994) who stated that certain aspects of leadership can 
be learned. 
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There were statistically significant differences found among the student classes and 
self-perceived knowledge of Task v Relationship. In this case, the older students 
(three years after the course) remembered less knowledge about the competency. 
Although Bennis (1994) suggested that leadership can be learned, it was concluded 
that, unless it was important to a person’s real-time activity, knowledge diminished. 
Bruck (1997) also stated that courses should include activities to simulate 
leadership problems. Therefore, if, in post-class activities, a student does not 
experience the competency, knowledge may be lost. 

Similarly, for the Blake and Mouton’s Managerial Grid competency, the students 
who took the course two years ago reported they remembered less than the students 
who took the course one or three years ago. In this case, results indicated an 
unusual pattern. Since the “middle” class students reported a lower knowledge of 
this subject, it was concluded that, again, this class was not experiencing, and 
therefore not reinforcing, the Blake and Mouton competency. Although leadership 
can be learned (Bennis, 1994), it must be practiced (Bruck, 1997). 

Findings and Conclusions Related to Hypothesis Two 

The second hypothesis was developed to ascertain the difference between self- 
perceived leadership competency use one, two, and three years after participation in 
a collegiate leadership course. To obtain the results for this hypothesis, a ONE- 
WAY ANOVA and Tukey’s post-hoc test were calculated. Differences in means 
were considered to be significantly significant at the 0.05 level. Findings showed 
that there was no statistically significant difference between self-perceived 
leadership competency use and the amount of years post collegiate leadership 
course. Therefore, the null hypothesis is accepted. In the case of use, students of 
the leadership course applied the competencies with the same regularity whether 
they took the course one, two, or three years ago. This conclusion supported the 
work of Binard and Brungardt (1997) who revealed that students are able to utilize 
the knowledge they learned in leadership programs. It also supports other 
researchers who found that leadership can be learned (Bennis, 1994, Brungardt & 
Crawford, 1996, and Love & Yoder, 1989). 

Findings and Conclusions Related to Hypothesis Three 

The third hypothesis in this study was created to investigate the differences between 
self-perceived leadership skills (working with others, decision-making, positional 
leadership, understanding of self, and communication) and the year enrolled in the 
collegiate leadership course. To obtain the results for this hypothesis, a ONE-WAY 
ANOVA and Tukey’s post-hoc test was calculated. Differences in means were 
considered to be significantly significant at the 0.05 level. Findings showed that 
there was no statistically significant difference between self-perceived leadership 
skills and the amount of years after the collegiate leadership course. Therefore, the 
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null hypothesis is accepted. As time passed, the self-perceptions of leadership skills 
did not change. Those students who finished the course one year ago had the same 
self-perceived leadership perceptions as the students who participated in the course 
two and three years ago. Whereas there was no statistically significant difference 
between self-perceived Leadership Skills Inventory (LSI) score and the number of 
years following a collegiate leadership course, it was concluded that continued 
experience does not affect leadership perceptions. This conclusion supports 
Cummins (1995) who indicated that leadership attitudes are not affected over time. 

It also supports Brick (1998) who suggested that active leaders have enhanced 
leadership skill perceptions. Since the students in this study were already 
“experienced” leaders, their perceptions of their leadership skills remained 
constants as their experience level was high both prior to and following the course. 

Findings and Conclusions Related to Hypothesis Four 

The fourth hypothesis was developed to test the relationship between leadership 
experience (number of activities, leadership courses taken, hours spent per week in 
student activities, and level of involvement) and self-perceived use of leadership 
competencies learned in a structured collegiate leadership course. A new variable, 
“leadership experience score” was created by computing the sums of each 
participant’s specific leadership responses. Pearson’s correlation coefficient was 
used to analyze the relationship. Findings showed that there were no statistically 
significant relationships between leadership experience and the use of particular 
leadership competencies (Theory X/Theory Y, Task v Relationship, Blake and 
Mouton’s Managerial Grid, Motivation, Image, Situational Leadership, Teams, 
Tuckman’s Team Development Model, Power, and Transactional/Transformational 
Leadership). However, the null hypothesis was rejected because significant 
relationships were discovered for use of four of the competencies. 

There were statistically significant negative correlations between leadership 
experience and the use of two of the leadership competencies (Trait Theory and 
Consensus). Therefore, in this case, the more leadership experience a student had, 
the less they utilized Trait Theory and Consensus. This finding supports Flaum 
(2002) who indicated that “the true practice of leadership is demonstrated most 
authentically in the leadership moment.” Trait Theory and Consensus were not 
demonstrated in “the leadership moment.” Although these competencies were 
taught in a course, their use was not authenticated for the students and the students 
did not develop best practices in trait theory and consensus decision making. 

There were also statistically significant positive relationships between leadership 
experience and use of two of the leadership competencies (Delegation and 
Visioning). The more experienced a leader, the more they used delegation and 
visioning in their situations. In this case, students, as in the Love and Yoder study 
(1989), used these competencies in their actual leadership experiences. Therefore, 
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it was concluded that delegation and visioning were competencies that were 
enhanced over time. This situation refuted Cummins (1995) who stated that 
leadership attitudes did not change over time. The use of certain leadership 
competencies were enhanced with time. 
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